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long list of manuscript and printed sources and historical narratives, is 
apparently as complete as industry and skill could make it ; the foot- 
notes are abundant and contain valuable matter ; the Appendice is de- 
voted to documents hitherto unpublished. The introduction is, perhaps, 
too scientific. The writer of an historical work should be thoroughly 
familiar with the historical method and should never lose sight of it 
either in his investigations or in the presentation of the results, but it 
is somewhat naive, to say the least, to discuss in an introduction the 
general principles of method that are found in every good text-book. 

Fred Morrow Fling. 

L' lie de France sous Decaen, 1803-1810. Par Henri Prentout. 
(Paris: Hachette. 1901. Pp. xlvi, 688.) 

In history there is a recognized tendency for a lost to remain an 
unchronicled cause. Men care not to rehearse their own defeats. This 
weakness French scholarship, in such works as the present and Lorin's 
Frontenac, has overcome. Dr. Prentout' s treatise has, beside this mel- 
ancholy interest for his countrymen, a touch of literary chivalry. Its 
central figure, Decaen, on his return from the east in 181 1 found himself 
partially dislodged from the current of larger affairs and died, in 1832, 
in comparative obscurity. The author, a frank admirer, seeks, by reviv- 
ing the memory of Decaen's services, to promote juster appreciation of 
his merits. The treatise rests on the papers of Decaen himself, preserved 
since 1872 in the library of Caen; which source, by its freshness, 
heightens the worth of the work as a whole without compromising the 
author's brief for its hero. For these papers are, during the years in 
question, mostly in the trustworthy form of letters ; and all conclusions 
which the author has based upon them, he has checked and completed in 
the archives of Paris, London and Mauritius. 

By the peace of Amiens, France, to use Forfait's expression, " held 
just enough of India to be able to say that she was not excluded." 
This remnant of French dominion, which Bonaparte hoped to revive, 
he entrusted at that critical time to Decaen. Decaen was born, the 
son of a bailiff, at Caen in 1769, enlisted in 1792, attained the rank 
of brigadier in 1796, and in 1800 had closed this satisfactory career 
in the German campaigns by commanding with credit a division at 
Hohenlinden. His appointment as captain-general in India, though 
self-sought, was considered by Moreau, whose trusted lieutenant he was, 
as nothing less than banishment. Such it may have been in the eye s 
of Bonaparte, who crippled his rival at the time by appointing sev- 
eral of Moreau's lieutenants to posts in remote colonies. Decaen him- 
self he was careful to weaken by withholding from his control both the 
Isle of France and the French squadron in those seas. In the second of 
these points, Dr. Prentout sees the sinister influence of the minister of 
marine, who was on ill terms with Decaen ; but, in respect of both, one 
may observe that Bonaparte, then at war with Toussaint Louverture in 
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the West, would distrust too powerful a proconsul in the East Indies. 
The renewal of the war, by closing Pondicherry to the French, trans- 
ferred and confined Decaen to the Isle of France, under him the citadel, 
for seven years, of French power in the east. His activity here this work 
surveys at large — the restoration in the colony, as in France, of the old 
centralized regime under new forms; Decaen's futile efforts to promote a 
French attack in India; finally his surrender in 1810 to an overwhelm- 
ing English force. On all these points the work is a mine of informa- 
tion. Its interpretation is frank, yet open at times to criticism. Napo- 
leon, for instance, is blamed for neglect of the colonies as against 
Europe ; Decres for indifference in reinforcing Decaen. Could they do 
otherwise ? Of three vessels sent singly to the Isle of France in the win- 
ter of 1 808-1 809, the English took two. 

American readers will be struck by the repetition here, on a smaller 
scale, of the bickerings and love of display so prominent in the annals 
of New France. Decaen religiously devoted his salary and allowances, 
one hundred thousand francs, to the maintenance of his social prestige ; 
while his differences with his associates read like a classic in quarrelsome- 
ness. From his first interview with Decres he quarrelled with that min- 
ister. When Bonaparte taxed him with this, Decaen claimed the First 
Consul's protection. Bonaparte smiled and promised to be his " cham- 
pion." At Brest Decaen fell out with his naval colleague, Linois, — an 
omen of their later intercourse. In the colony, his relations with the 
prefect were good, with the commissioner of justice, towards the end, 
bad. In spite of this record he seems on the whole to have been a man 
genial, popular, a little arbitrary, never bitter. An estimate of his 
capacity is not easy. Lord Whitworth termed him, before his colonial 
career, a man not remarkable either as a general or as a statesman. 
Twenty-seven years later, Sebastiani, in offering him the presidency of a 
commission on colonial legislation, referred to his "glorious reputation 
won in the colonies." His civil administration in the east was a suc- 
cess, his military failure no disgrace. Napoleon himself, in 1807, asked 
Decaen's brother, " Why have the English not taken the Isle of France? ' ' 
and added, " 'Tis their stupidity." His extension and support of the 
lycee in the colony during his trying regime will compare, for breadth 
of view, with Humboldt's foundation of the University of Berlin in 
1810. And, in his last days, he could say to Gouvion St. Cyr and Soult 
that thirty years of honorable service in important posts had left him 
nothing but the satisfaction of having done, at all times, his duty. 

H. M. Bowman. 

Histoirc dn Second Empire. Par Pierre de la Gorce. Tome V. 
(Paris: Plon, Nourrit et Cie. 1901. Pp. 538.) 

In this, the fifth volume of his history of the Second Empire, M. de 
la Gorce brings the narrative to the first month of the year 1870. Be- 
ginning with the battle of Sadowa he continues his analysis of the Franco- 



